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AIR  WAR  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  RERORT  ABSTRACT 


TITLE:  Conflicts  in  Parallel — The  American  Revolution  and  the 

Vietnam  War 

AUTHOR:  Robert  P.  Dalv,  II,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 


>  Research  uses  the  Fabyanic  Model  to  assess  why  British  and 
United  States  military  strategies  were  remarkably  similar  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Vietnam  War  respectively,  and  wh 
each  " superpower “  was  defeated  by  a  numerically  and  qual t i at  1 vel v 
inferior  force.  Comparative  analysis  shows  that  both  British  and 
American  leaders  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  con¬ 
flicts.  did  not  establish  clear  or  reasonable  national  object¬ 


ives,  and  each  nation  pursued  a  flawed  military  strategy  of  limi¬ 
ted  force.  Report  concludes  that  when  faced  with  revolutionary 
civil  wars,  military  commanders  should  advocate  military  force 
onlv  when  the  political  situation  will  support  a  decisive  mili¬ 


tary  campaign  early  in  the  conflict. 
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CONFLICTS  IN  PARALLEL 


THE  VIETNAM  WAP  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

A  recent  speaker  at  the  Air  War  College  said:  "Before  vot 
advise  your  President  to  go  to  war,  make  sure  it’s  a  good  war." 
The  reference  was  to  the  Vietnam  War  with  the  implication  Peine 
that  it  was  a  "bad  war"  and  that,  in  retrospect,  the  United 
States  fought  a  war  that  was  unwinnable.  A  similar  sentiment  was 
later  echoed  in  the  same  forum  by  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  United  States,  clearly  superior  in  every  el¬ 
ement  of  national  power,  could  not  prevent  the  Communist  takeover 
of  South  Vietnam — whv?  What  made  Vietnam  a  "bad  war'1" 

Contemoorary  views  on  the  Vietnam  War  are  by  no  means  uni¬ 
fied  on  this  subject.  But  on  one  thought  all  writers  and  histor¬ 
ians  are  in  agreement — that  the  Vietnam  War  experience  was  a  tra¬ 
gedy  of  epic  proportion  which  changed  the  very  fabric  of  American 
society  including  how  Americans  view  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world.  American  leadership  was  never  able  to  corns 
to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the  war  until  it  was  too  late — 
until  a  negotiated  retreat  was  our  onlv  rational  recourse. 

Tragic  as  that  war  was  to  the  American  osyche,  it  was  not  a 
uniaue  conflict  in  our  history.  Vietnam  was  not  an  aberration  o* 
modern  times  but,  in  a  broad  context,  had  a  precedent  in  histo¬ 
ry — the  American  Revolution.  During  the  American  Revolution,  ar 
19th  century  superpower  was  defeated  by  a  numerically  and  cuali- 
tativelv  inferior  force.  Like  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
too.  had  its  own  "bad  war."  But  in  that  war.  the  revolutionaries 
were  Americans,  and  the  Americans  won. 


A  comparative  analysis  o-f  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Vietnam  War  reveals  that  the  two  conflicts  were  remarkably  simi¬ 
lar.  Both  British  and  American  leaders  failed  to  appreciate  the 
true  nature  of  their  respective  conflicts:  both  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  clear  or  reasonable  national  objectives;  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly.  in  the  absence  of  clear  national  objectives,  each  natior 
pursued  a  military  strategy  predicated  on  the  use  of  limited 
force.  These  fatal  flaws  doomed  each  strategy  to  defeat.  Rareiv 
can  the  use  of  limited  force  achieve  military  solutions  to  social 
conflicts  when  the  latter  have  matured  into  full  scale  revolu¬ 
tions.  This  brief  review  of  history  may  dispel  the  popular  notion 
that  25  years  ago  Vietrram  was  "something  new.  something  that 
could  not  be  foreseen."  In  the  realm  of  armed  conflict.  the 
Vietnam  War  did  ostensbilv  usher  in  some  "new  ideas."  But  these 
"new  ideas"  were  merely  new  twists  to  some  old  themes  which  the 
United  States,  a  nation  and  people  spawned  by  revolution,  should 
have  understood. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  is  still  struggling  to  comore- 
hend  the  role  of  military  force  in  dealing  with  modern  revolu¬ 
tions.  Certainly  no  consensus  exists.  By  contrast,  at  the  Air  War 
College,  the  role  of  military  force  in  dealing  with  revolutions 
-scsives  little  attention.  So  little  that,  during  the  numerous 
oresentations  on  military  historv  and  strategy,  one  SDeaker  re¬ 
marked  that  "revolutions  are  not  a  tooic  of  much  interest  here." 


Indeed,  our  very  own  War  of  Indeaendencs  is  totally  ignored.  c'e-- 
naps  had  the  United  States  remembered  the  reasons  for  Great 
Britain's  defeat  in  the  War  of  Indeoendence .  and  the  true  social 


nature  of  the  conflict 


then  we  miaht  have  better  understood  the 


-sail  ties  of  Vietnam. 

The  American  Revolution  should  have  taught  us  that  conven¬ 
tional  military  strategies  based  on  the  use  of  limited  military 
xorce  will  most  likely  prove  unsuccessful  when  dealing  with 

combatants  whose  commitment  to  the  cause  is  so  strong  that,  cv 

sneer  xorce  of  will,  they  are  able  to  erode  their  enemy's  will  to 

oerservers  in  a  war  of  attrition.  In  the  words  of  Car:  von 

Cl ausewi to : 

.  .  .  the  strength  of  his  will  is  much 

less  easy  to  determine  and  can  onlv  be 
gauged  approximately  by  the  strength  of 
the  motive  animating  it.  <1:77)  Like  the 
•smoldering  embers,  it  consumes  the  basic 
foundations  of  the  enemv  forces.  Since 
it  needs  time  to  be  effective,  a  state 
of  tension  will  develoo  while  the  two 
elements  interact.  This  tension  will 
either  gradually  relax,  if  the  insurgen¬ 
cy  is  suppressed.  .  .  or  it  will  build  up 

to  a  crisis:  a  general  conflagration 

closes  in  on  the  enemv,  driving  him  out 
of  the  country  before  he  is  faced  with 
total  destruction.  < 1:480) 

Before  comparing  and  contrasting  the  military  strategies  i n  tns 
two  conflicts,  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  two  wars  must  be 
understood — what  kind  of  wars  were  thev"' 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  social  and  political  •'■evolu¬ 
tion  and  indeed  a  civil  war.  since  Americans  fought  Americans. 
Mow  do  Americans  think  of  the  Vietnam  War — as  a  social  or  poli¬ 
tical  revolution,  as  a  civil  war.  or  as  an  "unconventional"  c“ 


"conventional"  war  of  aggression  orchestrated  and  prosecuted  bv 
the  government  in  Hanoi?  The  distinction  worth  noting  is  that  tns 


tsrms  "revolution"  and  "civil 


connotate  more 


was  -fought,  whereas  the  terms  "unconventional,"  "conventional," 
"guerilla."  and  "revolutionary, "  connotate  "how"  the  war  was 
-fought.  The  manner  o-f  our  prosecution  o-f  the  Vietnam  War  leads 
one  to  believe  that  the  United  States  approached  the  war  primari¬ 
ly  as  a  technical  enterprise  and  gave  i  nsu-f -f  i  c  i  ent  credence  to 
the  social  and  political  origins  o-f  the  con-flict.  Too  late  came 
the  realisation  that  the  con-flict  in  Vietnam  was  and  alwavs  had 
been  a  social  and  oolitical  revolution  and  a  civil  war.  and  not 
31  mol  y  an  uncon  vent  i  onal  or  conventional  war  o-f  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam.  (2:15' 

A  revolution  is  a  process,  rather  than  a  single  event,  and 
its  goal  is  redistribution  o-f  oolitical  and  economic  oower.  fo- 
a  revolution  to  be  successful .  three  elements  must  be  present:  1) 
widespread  and  high  levels  of  discontent  with  the  incumbent  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  political  elites:  2)  a  strong  organization  with  a 
cross  section  o-f  support;  and,  3)  external  support,  whether  it  be 
direct  or  indirect.  All  these  -factors  were  oresent  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Vietnam  War.  With  this  in  mi  no  we  car 
row  begin  to  examine  the  military  strategies  o-f  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

THE  FABYANIC  MODEL 

The  military  strategy  employed  by  a  nation  in  conflict  is  ir 
essence  a  distillation  o-f  manv  variables.  In  the  curriculum  o-f 
the  Air  War  College,  the  Fabvanic  Model  is  offered  as  a  framewor! 
to  assess  military  strategy  (see  Appendix  1)  bv  isolating  eight 
discreet  variables  which  shaoe  a  nation's  military  strategy:  1' 
*orce  structure,  2)  doctrine.  3)  the  perceived  threat.  4)  tech- 
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nol ogy .  5)  targetrv,  and  6:  policv.  (3'  These  si;:  variables  ars 
then  integrated  into  a  military  strategy  by  society,  and  S' 
its  leadership.  This  research  paoer  will  use  the  Fabvanic  Model 
to  assess  the  military  strategies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  during  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  a  nation's  society  and  leadership  are  the  most  perva¬ 
sive  o-f  the  e i o h t  variables  and  are  the  most  influential  in  t.ns 
-emulation  of  military  strategy,  they  will  be  discussed  first, 

SOCIETY  AND  LEADERSHIP 

"he  American  Revolution  officially  began  i  r.  1"""5  at 
Lexington.  Massachusetts,  although  some  historians  contend  that 
the  Revolution  "-sally  started  in  1620  with  the  landing  c~  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Roc!:.  (Rill-IE!1  The  -first  colonists  came  to 
North  America  -from  Great  Britain  eeekina  to  aain  political,  eco¬ 


nomic.  and  religious  -freedoms.  Although  the  colonies  remained 
loyal  to  Great  Britain  -for  155  '/ears,  the  seeds  o-f  social  -ferment 
had  been  sown  at  ths  time  the  colonies  were  founded. 

iinsriosn  society  was  highly  mobile  and  flexible  b,  standards 
of  the  13th  century.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  sta¬ 
ble  and  rigid  society.  Americans  looked  for  change  while  British 
interests  were  in  maintaining  the  status-duo.  The  British  were 
convinced  of  their  social  superiority  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French  in  1763  in  the  Seven  Year's  War,  enjoyed  wealth  and 
cower  as  no  European  power  had  since  the  Roman  Empire.  -4:  1' 

Much  of  Britain's  wealth  and  prosperitv  came  f-'cm  tne  growth 
and  economic  success  of  the  American  colonies.  Although  man. 
have  attributed  the  reasons  for  the  rebellion  ?=  beino  cmnoioa.- 


v.V.-- 


ly  economic,  the  real  reason  was  a  demand  for  sel  -f  -government , 

'rhis  subtle,  but  very  important  distinction,  is  the  reason  whv 

the  revolution  appealed  to  all  classes  of  colonial  society: 

A  rich  ideology  of  republican  self- 
government  was  sweeping  the  colonies, 
and  the  great  concern  was  that  continued 
British  rule  by  an  increasingly  corrupt 
elite  was  beginning  to  pervert  even  the 
rich  British  democratic  legacy.  (4:14' 

The  American  colonies  were  blessed  with  a  gifted  assemblage 
of  civilian  and  military  leaders  throughout  the  conflict.  Al¬ 
though  American  leadership  rarely  exhibited  unanimity  of  thought 
throughout  the  war,  thus  mirroring  the  highly  individualistic  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  colonies,  it  could,  however,  rely  to  some  deqree  on 
the  will  of  the  people  to  defend  their  homes.  British  leaders,  or 
the  other  hand,  had  to  rely  on  mercenaries  and  the  traditional 
methods  of  18th  century  Europe  to  raise  and  equip  an  army  for  a 
war  3,000  miles  away.  British  society  never  fully  accepted  the 
responsi b i 1 i tv  for  the  war  and  therefore  never  fielded  a  tores 
dedicated  to  victory  at  any  cost.  (4:93-152) 

The  failure  of  British  societv  to  fully  unite  in  support  o-^ 
the  war  was  a  predictable  consequence  of  the  di ssaf f ecti on 
expressed  by  many  in  Parliament  over  the  use  of  force  to  enforce 
the  legitimacy  of  Parliament's  rule  over  the  colonists.  This 
apposition  was  articulated  by  one  of  the  opposition  leaders  tc 
Lord  North's  ministerv,  Sir  Edmund  Burkes 

To  use  it  Cforcel  alone  could  be  no  mors 
than  a  temporary  measure,  for  a  'nation 
is  not  to  be  governed  which  is  perpetualls' 
to  be  conquered.'  A  government  does  not 
rule  bv  the  forces  at  its  disposal  but  bv 
the  authority  it  commands.  If  Britain  were 
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i 
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to  win  by  -force  o-f  arms  alone,  the  Quiet  ox 
the  Americans  would  be  ’nothing  but  the 
meditation  o-f  revenge.’  (5:400) 


As  the  war  progressed  and  escalated  in  intensity,  the  English 


Parliament  increasingly  found  itself  in  heated  debate  over  the 


ever  growing  need  for  men  and  material  to  fight  the  war.  British 


and  American  societies  of  the  18th  century  were  starkly  different 


and  it  is  clear  that  the  British  never  understood  or  aDpreciated 


colonial  aspirations. 


The  oarallel  between  the  British  experience  in  the  American 


Revolution  and  the  American  experience  in  Vietnam  is  vivid.  Like 


the  British  failure  to  appreciate  colonial  aspirations.  the 


United  States  never  fully  appreciated  the  history  and  culture  ox 


Vietnamese  society.  Vietnam  has  a  long  history  of  violence  and 


conflict  and  some  historians  contend  that  the  Vietnamese  culture 


has  been  the  most  violent  culture  in  Asia.  Vietnam  has  been  a 


nation  in  conflict  since  the  earlv  oart  of  the  16th  century.  As 


in  the  American  colonies,  the  seeds  of  social  unrest  had  been 


nurtured  for  a  long  period  of  time — over  450  years — and  conflict 


personal  sacrifice,  and  struaple  had  become  an  accepted  wav 


life  in  Vietnamese  society.  The  period  of  American  involvement  in 


Vietnam  (195?  to  1975)  was  only  a  continuation  of  an  armed  strug¬ 


gle,  revolution,  and  civil  war  which  really  began  m  the  lit'- 


century.  American  forces,  interacted  after  the  retreat  of  the 


French.  were  viewed  bv  the  Communist  insurgents  as  merely  the 


current  enemy  in  a  long  history  of  occupation  forces  which  stood 


in  the  way  of  establishing  a  new  social  order. 


Social  change  was  the  prime  ingredient  in  the  mobilization 
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of  indigenous  Communist  -forces.  Their  primary  goal  was  the  re¬ 
distribution  o-f  wealth  and  oower  and  the  removal  of  the  ruling 
elite.  Further,  the  Communist  Vietnamese  strongly  attacked  the 
cultures  and  political  legacies  of  the  European  countries  which 
formerly  had  dominated  Indochina.  This  hatred  for  the  western 
world  was  difficult  for  American  leaders  to  fully  appreciate.  It 
is  not  "what"  the  Communist  Vietnamese  believed,  but  rather,  "hew 
strongly"  they  believed  that  translated  into  their  commitment  to 
the  cause.  The  United  States  could  not  hope  to  instill  in 
American  troops  a  wi 1 1  to  fight  equal  to  the  passion,  nurtured  by 
450  years  of  violence,  which  was  frequently  displayed  by  the 
Communist  Vietnamese  forces.  By  contrast,  American  society  was 
democratic,  i dustri al i zed ,  impatient,  and  was  far  removed  from 
the  Vietnam  War. 

The  significance  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  it  related  to  nation¬ 
al  objectives,  society,  and  interests  of  the  United  States  became 
less  and  less  clear  as  the  conflict  continued.  American  political 
leadership,  like  their  British  counterparts  nearly  200  years 
earlier,  also  wrestled  with  the  legitimacy  of  the  war.  Much  has 
been  written  on  the  roots  of  the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
but  one  thought  appears  to  be  universal: 

No  serious  discussion  or  questioning 
appears  to  have  taken  place  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  American  secur¬ 
ity  interests,  of  the  correctness  of  the 
dire  predictions  regarding  the  consequences 
of  the  loss  of  the  area,  of  the  probability 
of  success  in  the  military  struggle,  or  a-* 
the  costs  of  winning  the  war  in  Indochina.  <!6:£?5> 

As  in  the  American  Revolution  when  British  society  failed  tc 

accept  fully  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  demonstrated  a 


significant  degree  of  opposition  to  the  conflict,  American  socie¬ 
ty  became  less  and  less  supportive  of  the  war  as  oolitical  lead¬ 
ers  increasingly  failed  to  articulate  clear  national  security  in¬ 
terests  in  the  region.  As  the  war  escalated,  it  began  to  demand 
too  much  personal  sacrifice  from  the  average  American  and  eventu¬ 
ally  large  segments  of  American  society  publically  defied  govern¬ 
ment  authority. 

In  retrospect,  history  suggests  that  the  reasons  for  United 
States  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  were  similar  in  princiols 
to  the  gradual  escalation  of  political  misadventures  <i.e.  taxa¬ 
tion,  representat i on  issues,  etc)  which  culminated  in  the  coloni¬ 
al  rebellion  against  Great  Britain.  Over  a  span  of  four  adminis¬ 
trations  beginning  with  President  Truman,  seemingly  small  “mis¬ 
calculations  imperceptibly  pulled  the  US  toward  an  entangling 
situation"  from  which  it  eventually  could  not  withdraw.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  "master  plan  for  intervention,  nor  any  devi¬ 
ous  intrigue  on  the  Dart  of  American  presidents,"  but  rather.  ar 
overreaction  to  involvement  based  on  misunderstanding,  misinfor¬ 
mation,  and  in  some  cases,  lack  of  information.  <!7:14-’' 

The  United  States  is  often  ignorant  of  full'/  studying  anoth¬ 
er  country’s  politics  and  culture  and,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
almost  a  total  failure  to  investigate  and  comorshend  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  peculation. 
This  lac?-,  of  understanding  of  the  culture  of  the  indigenous  cop¬ 
ulation  was  a  critical  mistake  made  by  not  onl  the  United 
States,  but  also  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution. 

It  is  a  striking  similarity  that  both  Great  Britain  and  tr.s 
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United  States  expected  that  a  large  share  of  the  burden  c-f  the 
wars  would  be  borne  by  indigenous  -forces.  Great  Britain  expected 
substantial  effort  and  support  in  the  conduct  o-f  the  war  ■from 
those  colonists  remaining  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  the  United 
States  certainly  relied  on  the  South  Vietnamese  not  only  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  government  supported  by  the  people,  but  also  to  -field  a 
credible  fighting  force  capable  of  defending  South  Vietnam.  How¬ 
ever,  the  United  States  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  character 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  which  resulted  in  disastrous 
consequences: 

.  .  .  the  non-Communist  Vietnamese  were 

never  able  to  achieve  ideological  cohe¬ 
sion,  organizational  discipline,  or  poli¬ 
tical  legitimacy.  They  were  never  able  to 
overcome  their  differences  so  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  one  unified  policy  that  would  be  able 
to  win  the  support  of  the  peasantry.  Given 
this,  America’s  hopes  for  success  in 
Vietnam  were  probably  doomed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  (7: 149) 

In  a  similar  fashion,  during  the  American  Revolution,  the 
British  failed  to  understand  the  true  character  of  American  soci¬ 
ety.  Like  the  French  and  Americans  in  Vietnam  200  years  later, 
the  British  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  their  numerical  and 
qualitative  superiority  in  men  and  armaments,  "it  was  like  trying 
to  hit  a  swarm  of  flies  with  a  hammer."  (4:97'  While  conquering 
territory  was  relatively  easy,  the  difficulty  came  in  holding  it. 
This  led  to  the  desire  to  use  Loyalist  forces  (or  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  troops)  for  occupation  thus  freeing  regular  forces  for  of¬ 
fensive  duties.  However,  in  both  wars,  regular  forces  were  never 
able  to  rely  on  indigenous  forces  to  provide  adequate  control  of 
captured  territory.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  low  morale. 
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Loyalist  morale  during  the  War  of  Independence  was  generally 
low  tor  a  variety  of  reasons.  British  -forces  were  never  able  to 
sustain  e-f-fective  offensive  operations  and  usually  only  temporar¬ 
ily  occupied  rebel  territory  after  capture  preferring  the  rela¬ 
tive  safety  of  the  coastal  seaports.  During  the  course  of  the 
war,  British  defeats  and  retreats  essentially  announced  to  the 
Loyalist  forces  that  British  power  was  unable  to  support  and  pro¬ 
tect  those  who  remained  loyal  from  patriot  recriminations.  With 
little  confidence  for  their  safety  and  in  the  ability  of  the 
British  to  inflict  the  ultimate  defeat  on  the  colonists,  the 
Loyalists  preferred  to  remain  more  "neutral"  arfd  never  became  a 
serious  fighting  force. 

Like  the  British  military  during  the  Revolution,  after  cac- 
turing  rebel  held  villages- and  territory,  the  American  militarv 
often  left  loyal  South  Vietnamese  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Viet  Cong  guerillas.  Although  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
was  certainly  not  "neutral,"  numerous  critics  cite  their  accaront 
lack  of  initiative  and  commitment  to  fiohtino  Communism  as  an 


essential  inaredient  in  the  American  defeat.  As  earl 
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the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  warned: 

.  .  .  that  without  a  stable  civilian 

government  in  control  and  without  a  wil¬ 
lingness  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves  to 
resist  communism,  ’no  amount  of  external 
pressure  and  assistance  can  long  delay  com¬ 
plete  Cjmmunist  victory  in  South  Vietnam.’  (Bib0® 

.'another  critic  wrote: 

.  .  .  the  cardinal  mistake  made  bv  the 

United  States  concerned  not  our  assess¬ 
ment  of  our  enemies,  but  of  our  allies, 
and  specifically  the  nature  of  the  various 
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Indochinese  regimes  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  were  asked  to  support 
through  the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  (8:732) 

The  succession  of  South  Vietnamese  governments  did  little  to 

strengthen  and  solidify  the  legitimacy  o-f  the  South  Vietnamese 

military.  South  Vietnamese  -forces,  like  the  Loyalists  in  the 

American  Revolution,  were  never  considered  a  credible  military 

-force.  It  was  not  uncommon  -for  "Cautious  generals,  fearful  of 

casualties.  Cto  conduct!  operations  in  areas  where  the  VC  were 

known  not  to  be."  (6:702) 

It  is  against  this  background  of  discord,  lack  of  unity, 
and  competing  interests,  that  American  and  British  societ.  and 
leadership  formulated  military  strategy.  The  next  two  variables 
in  the  Fabyanic  Model  to  be  discussed  are  force  structure  a no 
doctrine. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  AND  DOCTRINE 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  colonial  forces 
consisted  of  an  amalgam  of  provi vincial  militias  and  fleets  com¬ 
posed  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  sailors  whose  allegiances  were 
to  the  individual  colonies.  The  colonists  had  no  need  for  a 
standing  army  since  they  had  received  the  benefit  of  the  B-itish 
occupation  forces  for  most  of  the  century.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  British  farces  numbered  around  7,000  men.  man.  having 
seen  duty  in  the  Seven  Year's  War.  As  the  war  progressed,  in 
excess  of  50,000  men  were  eventually  sent  to  North  America.  Man' 
a  British  officer  derived  comfort  from  this  numerical  and  ouali- 
tative  mismatch: 

.  .  .  the  native  American  is  an  effemi¬ 

nate  thing,  verv  unfit  for  and  verv  iit- 


patient  of  war.  .  .  a  set  of  upstart 

vagabonds,  the  dregs  and  scorn  of  the 
human  species.  (4:127' 

During  the  course  of  the  war.  General  Washington  recognized 
the  need  for  a  regular  army  saying  that  "regular  troops  are  alone 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  war,  as  well  as  for  defense  and 
offense,  and  whenever  a  substitute  is  attempted  it  must  prove  il¬ 
lusory  and  ruinous."  (9:173)  However,  colonial  forces  were  never 
a  match  for  the  regular  British  forces  under  the  rules  of  ISth 
century  warfare  since  they  never  exceeded  10,000  regulars.  Why 
then  were  the  British  unable  to  defeat  the  numerically  inferior 
colonial  forces"1 

The  British,  per  18th  century  doctrine,  looked  to  engage  the 
colonial  armv  in  a  decisive  engagement.  Although  General  Howe. 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  realized  that  the  war 
could  only  be  won  by  such  an  engagement,  he  was  unable  tc  see 
clearly  how  to  make  it  happen  "as  the  enemy  moves  with  so  much 
more  celerity  than  we  possibly  can."  (4:99)  The  British  military 
was  never  able  to  adapt  successfully  to  the  conditions  they  ex¬ 
perienced  in  North  America: 

The  British  hidebound  by  their  European 
background  never  improvised  sufficiently. 

Howe,  despite  his  reputation  as  a  leading 
proponent  of  Light  Infantry,  followed 
exactly  the  art  of  war  of  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century — the  occupation  of 
posts  and  cities,  constant  manoeuvering, 
fighting  as  few  major  battles,  and  losing 
as  few  men  as  possible.  (4:99) 

Blindly  confident  in  traditional  doctrine,  British  command¬ 
ers  disregarded  the  tactical  and  strategic  realities  of  land 


warfare  on  the  North  American 


continent,  and  relied  too 
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on  support  -from  Loyalist  forces  which  failed  to  materialize  ir. 
appreciable  numbers.  Both  of  these  deficiencies  contributed  to  a 
major  failure  in  British  military  operations — the  failure  to  sus¬ 
tain  offensive  operations  throughout  the  war.  This  failure  can 
also  be  attributed  to  the  reluctance  of  British  commanders  tc 
expose  their  troops  to  hostile  fire: 

Howe  confessed  that  7  as  my  opinion  has 
always  been,  that  the  defeat  of  the  rebel 
regular  army  is  the  surest  road  to  peace, 

I  invariably  pursued  the  most  probable  means 
of  forcing  its  commander  to  action,'1  but 
with  one  proviso,  under  circumstances  the 
least  hazardous  to  the  royal  army:  for  even 
a  victory,  attended  by  a  :  eavy  loss  of  men 
on  our  part,  would  have  given  a  fatal  check 
to  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  might  have 
proved  irreprable. ’  This  explains  another 
British  disadvantage.  Being  predictable  is 
a  cardinal  sin  in  war.  (4:?8> 

Early  in  the  war,  the  British  never  felt  compelled  to  take 
the  offensive  in  the  belief  that  the  American  army  would  crumble 
from  lack  of  commitment  and  supply.  As  an  example,  the  British 
believed  that  the  American  army  which  routinely  had  the  bull  of 
its  membership  up  for  reenlistment  at  one  time,  as  in  December 
1776,  could  not  endure.  This  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  o- 
British  early  in  the  war  allowed  the  colonists  to  gain  strength, 
confidence,  and  experience,  and  most  likely  was  the  result  of  the 
British  underestimating  the  enemy's  capabilities. 

The  British  experience  in  doctrinal  deficiency  was  repeated 
by  the  American  military  nearly  two  centuries  later.  The  American 
army  was  a  large  standing  army  principally  trained  and  equipped 
to  defend  Western  Europe  and,  essentially,  was  predisposed  to  the 
tactics  of  20th  century  conventional  war  as  fought  in  World  War 


II.  American  -forces  were  psychologically  ill-prepared  to  fight  a 

jungle  war  against  highly  motivated,  indigenous  Communist  forces 

trained  in  the  art  of  revolutionary  warfare.  Like  their  British 

counterparts ,  United  States  military  doctrine  did  not  support  the 

realities  of  the  war: 

Rather  than  planning  to  fight  small  wars, 
the  defense  establishment  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  down  hopes  to  initmidate  po¬ 
tential  opponents  and  therefore  obviate  the 
need  for  fighting.  .  .  The  failure  to  grap¬ 

ple  with  with  the  difficult  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  force 
in  a  small  war  is  an  old  one.  (10:22) 

Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers,  in  his  book  On  Str ategy :  The 
Vietnam  War  in  Context,  summarizes  the  doctrinal  dilemma  faced 
by  the  United  States  military  in  Vietnam.  Colonel  Summers'  pre¬ 
mise  is  that  prior  to  World  War  II,  military  doctrine  had  focused 
on  the  ultimate  objective  of  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces  so 
as  to  force  him  to  sue  for  peace.  World  War  II  changed  this  ul¬ 
timate  doctrinal  objective  to  simply  forcing  the  enemy's  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender.  This  perhaps  subtle  difference  could  not  ac¬ 
commodate  the  political  restraints  and  problems  we  faced  in  Korea 
after  the  Chinese  intervention.  In  1962,  the  military  introduced 
two  fundamental  changes  to  its  doctrine  which  in  concert  would 
eventually  prove  diastrous  in  Vietnam:  first,  that  war  can  be 
considered  in  a  "spectrum  of  war,"  and  two,  limited  war  was  rede¬ 
fined  to  limit  the  means  rather  than  the  objective.  According  to 
the  1962  doctrinal  change,  the  spectrum  of  war  ranged  from  cold 
war,. through  limited  war,  to  general  war.  The  former  being  a 
peacetime  power  struggle  between  nations  with  the  dividng  line 
between  cold  war  and  limited  war  "neither  distinct  or  absolute." 
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Erasing  the  line  between  war  and  peace 
was  to  prove  a  serious  -flaw.  It  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  failure  to  declare  war 
over  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  credibility 
gap  that  developed  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  people.  (11:42) 

The  similarity  in  force  structures  and  doctrines  of  the 
British  and  American  forces  in  the  two  wars  is  quite  apparent.  In 
both  conflicts  each  superpower  had  a  regular  army  trained  m  the 
art  of  the  traditional  wars  of  the  period  and  each  nation's  mili¬ 
tary  doctrine,  influenced  by  contemporary  national  policy,  neces¬ 
sitated  prosecution  of  the  war  with  "limited  means."  It  is  this 
concept  of  limited  force  that  needs  to  be  explored  in  greater- 
detail  .  The  degree  of  military  force  a  nation  chooses  to  employ 
in  a  conflict  is  a  direct  consequence  of  national  policy — another 
Fabyanic  Model  variable.  National  policy  and  national  strategy 
when  coupled  together  form  the  basis  for  "how"  a  nation  achieves 
its  national  objectives.  It  is  from  this  combination  of  national 
policy  and  national  strategy  that  military  doctrine  results.  From 
what  policies  did  the  doctrine  of  limited  use  of  force  evolve'’ 

POLICY 

National  policies  and  national  objectives  are  intertwined 
since  policies  support  the  attainment  of  objectives.  Before  dis¬ 
cussing  policy,  however,  a  review  of  the  national  objectives  of 
the  combatants  is  in  order. 

The  American  colonists  clearly  wanted  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  conf ederati on  of  the  colonies  although  the  exact  form 
and  conduct  of  the  government  was  yet  to  be  determined.  In 
retrospect,  the  policies  of  the  Americans  in  lT^S  were  rather 
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fragile  and  certainly  not  a  unified 


concept  in  the  minds  of  the 


separatists.  However,  the  colonies  did  collectively  subscribe  to 
a  policy'  of  sel  f  -determi  nati  on  and  independence  with  expulsion  of 
British  forces  from  North  America  as  their  primary  objective. 
Clearly  then,  Great  Britian’s  objective  was  to  preserve  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  and  the  Empire  such  as  it  was  following  the  Seven  Year’s 
War  in  1763: 


As  late  as  June  11,  1779,  the  King  re¬ 

marked  to  Lord  North  that  he  should 
think  it  the  greatest  instance  among 
the  many  he  had  met  with  of  ingratitude 
and  injustice  if  it  could  be  supposed 
that  any  man  in  his  dominions  ’more 
ardently  desired  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  solid  happiness  in  every  part 
of  this  Empire’  than  he  did.  ’There  is 
no  personal  sacrifice  I  could  not  read¬ 
ily  yield  for  so  desirable  an  object.’ 

But,  at  the  same  time,  no  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  present  difficulties  would 
incline  him  to  enter  ’into  what  I  look 
upon  as  the  destruction  of  the  Empire.’  (4:24) 

However,  while  the  British  objective  was  relatively  clear,  the 

policy  on  how  to  deal  with  the  American  situation  was  very  much 

in  dispute. 


Whereas  the  government  and  its  supporters 
found  the  issue  in  supremacy  of  Pari  lament  — 
or  rather,  the  colonial  rejection  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  supremacy' — the  opposition  found  the 
issue  in  colonial  resistance  to  discrete 
measures  taken  by  the  metropolis  since 
1763  and,  above  all,  to  measures  of  tax¬ 
ation.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  almost  con¬ 

tinuous  dispute  on  American  policy  that 
raged  in  the  Commons  and  i  ords  from  the 
beginning  of  1774  to  the  spring  of  1775, 
it  is  this  difference  in  understanding 
that  overshadows  all  other  points  at  con¬ 
troversy.  .  .  .  This  affinity  of  histor¬ 

ians  for  the  political  opposition  in  Par¬ 
liament  rests,  of  course,  upon  far  more 
than  simply  the  latter’s  insistence  that 
the  dispute  might  have  been  settled  with- 
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out  war . 


(5:384-385) 


Unable  to  agree, 


.  .  .  the  record  of  the  North  minister-/ 
was  clearly  open  to  the  charge  that  its 
American  policy  was  marked  by  inconsist¬ 
ency  and  sheer  inadvertence  .  .  .  and 

was  one  not  only  of  compromise,  but  of 
compromise  that  had  been  neither  well 
conceived  nor  consistently  pursued.  (5:391) 

British  policies  were  alternately  firm  and  appeasing  and 
stemmed  in  part  from  the  paradox  that  the  colonists  were  indeed 
British  citizens  under  the  protection  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  every  effort  to  bring  them  back  into  the  Empire 
should  be  made.  However,  the  overuse  of  killing  force  would  only 
alienate  them  further,  thus  making  long  term  pacification  that 
more  difficult  to  achieve.  (4:51)  This  inconsistency  plagued 
the  execution  of  military  operations  and  contributed  to  indeci¬ 
sive  action  on  the  part  of  British  commanders. 

What,  then,  were  the  objectives  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Vietnam  War"’  This  question  is  by  no  means  a  dead  issue.  To¬ 
day,  ten  years  following  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  historians  and  analysts  are  still  debating  whv  the 
United  States  chose  to  enter  into  a  land  war  in  Asia.  As  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  said  in  1967: 

Vietnam  is  a  triumph  of  the  politics  of 
inadvertence.  We  have  achieved  our  pre¬ 
sent  entanglement,  not  after  due  and  de¬ 
liberate  consideration,  but  through  a 
series  of  smal .  decisions.  .  .  .  Each  step 

in  the  deepening  of  the  American  commitment 
was  reasonably  regarded  as  the  last  that 
would  be  necessary.  Vet,  in  retrospect, 
each  step  led  only  to  the  next,  until  we 
find  ourselves  entrapped  today  in  that  night¬ 
mare  of  American  strategists,  a  land  war  in 
Asia — a  war  which  no  President . 
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desired  or  intended.  The  Vietnam  story  is 
a  tragedy  without  villains.  (7:147) 

Approximately  a  decade  ago,  a  poll  taken  at  US  Arm'.-  General 
showed  that  70  percent  of  them  considered  American  objectives  i 
Vietnam  to  be  unclear  and  uncertain,  and  ?1  percent  at  them  tel 
that  America  should  decide  what  it  wanted  to  accomplish  betcre  i 
chose  to  commit  military  torces  in  tuture  contlicts: 


In  tact,  the  United  States  did  pursue  de- 
tined  objectives  in  Indochina:  the  trouble 
was  that  it  kept  changing  its  mind  as  to 
what  they  were.  From  tirst  to  last  there 
was  consistent  agreement  only  about  what 
our  objective  was  not:  we  were  not  -fighting 
to  make  South  Vietnam  into  an  American  colony. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  exactly  what  a  great 
many  people  thought  we  were  doing.  (3:777) 

While  agreement  on  specific  objectives  may  be  difficult  t 

achieve,  perhaps  the  broad  objective  of  "containment  of  Commu 

msm"  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  begin  a  discussion  on  America 

policy  during  the  war. 

American  political  leadership  was  definitely  wedded  to  th 
"dominoe  theory"  first  espoused  under  the  Eisenhower  admmstra 
tion.  And  if  one  accepts  the  "containment"  objscti .s.  then  on 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  use  of  limited  mill  tar  -ores 
bv  necessity  a  realistic  consequence  of  that  object: . e .  The  "con 
tainment"  objective  spawned  a  political  policy  which  created 
dilemma  for  the  American  military  like  the  dilemma  faced  bv  th 
British  military  in  the  American  Revolution.  United  States  poll 
cy  in  Vietnam  was  to  contain  the  expansion  of  Communist  power  : 
the  region,  but  the  United  States  was  not  willing  to  nsl  a  wcrl 
war  by  using  military  means  to  destroy  the  source  o+  the  aggres 
sion.  (11:75)  The  "containment"  abjective,  therefore.  led  t 


the  policy  o-f  flexible  response  and  this  policy  resulted  in  the 
American  military  doctrine  (subsequent  to  1962)  o-f  limited  use  o-f 
force,  or  limited  means. 

The  United  States  was  confident  that  American  forces  could, 
through  a  policy  of  flexible  response,  demonstrate  American  re¬ 
solve  to  keep  South  Vietnam  free  of  Communist  domination  by  grad¬ 
ually  escalating  the  level  of  conflict  as  necessary  to  counter 
the  threat.  Not  only  did  the  military  have  to  adapt  to  an  unpop¬ 
ular  policy  of  flexible  response  and  "gradualism,"  but  also  was 
expected  to  support  and  carryout  such  nontr adi ti onal  missions  as 
coalition  warfare,  nat i onbui 1 di ng  activities,  and  Vi etnami z ati on . 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  United  States  attempted  to 

change  the  social  fabric  of  South  Vietnam  while  simultaneously 

trying  to  prosecute  the  war.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 

military’s  ultimate  objective  was  not  the  “destruction  of  the 

enemy’s  armed  forces  in  battle,"  but  rather, 

’The  fundamental  purpose  of  US  military 
forces  is  to  preserve,  restore,  or  cre¬ 
ate  an  environment  of  order  or  stability 
within  which  the  i nstrumental i ti es  of 
government  can  function  effectively  under 
a  code  of  laws.’  We  had  come  a  long  way 
from  the  pre-Vietnam  war  doctrine  that 
called  for  the  ’defeat  of  an  enemy  by 
application  of  military  power  directly  or 
indirectly  against  the  armed  forces  which 
support  his  political  structure. ’  (11:49) 

The  similarities  between  *he  American  Revolution  and  the 
Vietnam  War  are  remarkable.  Both  British  and  American  forces 
were  clearly  shackled  by  governmental  policies  and  military  doc¬ 
trines  which  precluded  the  effective  initiation  of  offensive  op¬ 
erations.  The  British  faced  the  dilemma  that  general  war  would 


never  lead  to  an  amiable  settlement  and  leniency  would  on  1 v  serve 
to  encourage  the  rebels.  The  dilemma  -facing  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  was  perhaps  more  complicated,  but  a  dilemma  originating 
■from  the  perceived  realities  o-f  world  politics  nonetheless.  In 
both  cases,  military  commanders  were  e-f-f  ecti  vely  presented  from 
using  "  suf  -f  i  c  i  ent  “  -force  against  the  enemy's  center  o-f  gravity 
EARLY  IN  THE  WAR.  Flawed  government  policies  producec  flawed 
doctrine  which  effectively  precluded  the  use  of  such  force.  This 
brings  us  to  the  last  two  variables  m  the  Fabvaniz  Hodel  to  os 
addressed:  the  threat  and  targetry. 

THREAT  AND  TARGETRY 

The  immediate  threat  of  the  colonial  rebellion  to  Great 

Britain  was  twofold.  First,  if  the  revolution  was  successful.  it 

would  signal  to  other  members  of  the  Empire  that  Great  Britain 

was  fallible,  and  second,  the  departure  of  the  colonies  from  the 

Empire  would  have  a  severe  adverse  impact  on  trade.  Foremost. 

Great  Britain’s  prestige  in  the  world  was  at  state: 

there  not  being.  .  .  a  single  instance  m 

all  history  of  any  nation  surrendering  a 
distant  province  voluntarily  and  of  free 
choice,  notwithstanding  it  was  greatlv  i~ 
their  interest  to  have  done  it.  <4:24' 

If  the  British  failed  to  contain  this  citizen  rebel.  :  tre^ 

other  colonies  might  be  inclined  to  follow  suit.  Lile  the  united 

States  during  the  the  lQ50s  and  l?60s,  the  British  had  tiei'  own 

version  of  "containment."  containment  of  colonial  opposition  tc 

Parliament’s  power  and  preservation  of  the  Empire. 

What  threat  did  the  potential  fall,  of  South  Vistn-.m  pose  for 
the  United  States"1  Like  Great  Britain,  was  loss  o*  -e:e  an: 
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prestige  in  the  world  perhaps  the  main  reason  that  the  United 
States  chose  to  make  a  stand  in  South  Vietnam  or  did  the  United 
States,  as  leader  of  the  -free  world,  have  a  duty  to  intervene? 
Did  Washington  undertake  de-fense  o-f  South  Vietnam  on  behalf  of 
the  free  world  and  did  American  leadership  make  a  conscious 
choice  that  intervention  was  necessary  to  ensure  international 
security  and  world  order?  The  answer  probably  lies  somewhere  in 
between  the  extremes  of  "saving  face"  and  champion  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  probably  fair  to  conclude  that  in  a  broad  context, 
the  United  States  felt  threatened  by  the  perceived  expansion  of 
monolithic  Communism  and,  like  the  British  200  years  earlier,  was 
unable  to  comprehend  a  world  which  was  contrary  to  its  own  making 
and  control . 

In  June  1956,  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  outlined 
"America’s  stake  in  Vietnam"  in  a  speech  which  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  political  opinion.  Kennedy  de¬ 
clared  that  Vietnam  represented  the  cornerstone  of  the  free  world 
n  Southeast  Asia  and  represented  a  proving  ground  for  democracy 
1  the  region.  Most  important,  however,  is  that  Kennedy  said 
letnam  represents  a  test  of  American  responsibility,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  prestige  in  Asia: 

if  it  falls  victim  to  any  one  of  the 
perils  that  threaten  its  existence... 
then  the  United  States,  with  some  justi¬ 
fication  will  be  held  responsible;  and 
our  prestige  in  Asia  will  sink  to  a  new 
low.  ' 6 : 6°° ■ 

Both  Great  Britain  and  .  the  United  States  considered  the 
insurgencies  to  be  a  threat  to  their  dominance  in  the  world  arena 


and  that  their  national  interests  would  be  served  if  the  insur¬ 


gencies  were  defeated.  The  question,  however,  must  be  asked,  "was 
the  threat  real,  or  was  it  contrived?"  As  noted  previously,  in 
the  case  of  the  American  Revolution,  history  would  indicate  that 

Great  Britain  could  have  prevented  the  war - that  the  threat  was 

more  contrived  than  real.  By  the  same  token,  although  only  eleven 
years  ago,  post-war  events  would  indicate  that  in  -fact  Asia  has 
not  become  a  bastion  o-f  anti— West  Communism  and  that  perhaps  the 
United  States  was  guilty  o-f  gross  national  paranoia.  Again,  we 
see  a  vivid  parallel  between  the  two  con-flicts  in  that  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  perceived  threats  that  history 
might  indicate  were  illusory  to  the  national  security  interests 
o-f  the  nation. 

The  last  variable  in  the  Fabyanic  Model  to  be  discussed  will 
be  targetry.  What  were  the  targets,  or  centers  of  gravity,  upon 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  rebellions  depended? 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  the  American  army  re¬ 
sorted  to  harrassment  tactics  aimed  at  keeping  the  British  off 
balance  since,  as  previuously  mentioned.  General  Washington  and 
the  colonial  leaders  recognized  that  the  colonial  militias  were 
no  match  for  British  regulars.  This  may  have  been  the  first  time 
"modern"  guerilla  forces  were  used  in  a  major  conflict.  The  aims 
of  the  colonial  forces  were  to  avoid  the  climactic  battle,  with¬ 
draw  when  outnumbered,  and  stall  for  time  while  the  British  will 
to  fight  declined  and  France  would  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  colonies.  Contrary  to  one  of  the  myths  of  the  American  Revol¬ 
ution,  the  citizen  soldier  did  not  win  the  war. 


Americans  have  long  believed  the  "standard  patriotic  myth¬ 
ology  o-f  a  determined  provinicial  -free-holding  populace  marching 
arm-in-arm  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  tyranny."  (12:211)  While 
this  notion  certainly  has  strong  sentimental  appeal,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  it  is  not  true.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  regular  army  un¬ 
der  the  command  o-f  General  Washington  was  the  center  o-f  gravity 
in  the  colonial  cause  and  remained  the  real  British  military  ob¬ 
jective  during  the  war.  However,  given  the  severe  limitations  on 
offensive  operations  imposed  on  the  British  -forces,  they  were 
never  able  to  engage  the  colonial  army  in  the  decisive  battle 
that  British  commanders  desired. 

The  British  were  clearly  a  long  way  -from  "home"  and  under¬ 
stood  that  the  North  American  and  Canadian  seaports  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  survival  o-f  their  -forces  on  the  continent.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  seised  and  occupied  the  seaports  in  New  England  and 
the  South.  The  British  successfully  occupied  these  seaports  for 
most  of  the  war  although,  as  they  soon  discovered,  once  they  left 
the  sanctity  of  their  garrisons,  the  American  army  anc!  militia 
units  proved  very  elusive  to  engage.  In  addition,  the  general 
population  proved  recalcitrant  and  frequently  transformed  itself 
into  bands  of  guerillas  thereby  increasing  British  frustration. 
In  1777,  unable  to  close  with  the  colonial  army  for  a  decisive 
engagement,  the  British  under  the  command  of  Gneral  Burgoyne 
decided  to  embark  on  a  bold  offensive  essentially  deviating  from 
their  earlier  indirect  strategy.  This  will  be  discussed  m  great¬ 
er  detail  later. 

Similar  to  the  British  in  1777,  the  United  States  military 
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experi  enced  many  of  the  same  frustrations  during  the  Vietnam  War 
in  that  they  were  unable  to  strike  at  the  enemy’s  center  of  gra¬ 
vity.  (11:80)  Like  the  British  before  them,  the  Americans  faced 
two  types  of  military  forces:  the  Viet  Cong  guerillas  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army.  Early  in  the  war,  the  American 
military  undertook  a  classic  counter  insurgency  campaign  against 
the  Viet  Cong  using  special  forces  units.  As  the  war  progressed, 
and  in  response  to  Viet  Cong  successes,  the  United  States  esca¬ 
lated  its  combat  operations  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong 
directly  and,  by  1963,  had  inserted  16,000  men  into  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  next  two  years,  the  United  States  increased  its 
troop  strength  m-country  to  23,000  men  and  began  to  direct  its 
focus  to  the  North.  It  was  not  unitl  1964,  five  years  after  the 
first  direct  involvement  of  American  forces,  that  the  United 
States  began  seriously  to  consider  the  conflict  as  being  more 
than  just  a  guerilla  war. 

Like  the  British  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  United 
States  was  faced  with  a  guerilla  war  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
conflict.  However,  unlike  the  British  who  recognized  after  the 
initial  stages  of  the  war  that  the  American  regular  army  was  the 
key  to  defeating  the  rebellion,  the  United  States  never  really 
accepted  the  conclusion  that  more  than  limited  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Hanoi  regime  were  needed  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  To  do  so  was  deemed  politically 
unacceptable  due  to  the  risk  of  provoking  ever  greater  levels  of 
conflict  in  the  region.  Once  again,  we  see  a  oarallel  between  the 
two  conflicts.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  failed  to 


engage  the  rebel  centers  of  gravity — the  regular  armies  —  and 
during  the  early  years,  were  preoccupied  with  a  guerilla  wa>- 
which,  in  reality,  proved  to  be  secondary  in  nature. 

This  concludes  the  assessment  o-f  the  Fabyanic  Model.  In 
light  o-f  this  assessment,  the  military  strategies  o-f  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  respective  conflicts  will  be 
discussed  next. 

STRATEGIES 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

As  Richard  Preston  and  Sydney  Wise  wrote  m  Men  in  Arms: 

The  American  Revolution  marks,  indeed,  an 
important  transitional  step  in  the  history 
of  warfare.  The  professional  military  me¬ 
thods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had 
come  to  be  predominant  in  the  Anglo-French 
struggle  in  America  by  the  time  of  the 
Seven  Year ’ s  War,  were  more  important  in  the 
Revolution  than  popular  legend  admits.  At 
the  same  time,  the  war  was  a  portent  for  the 
future,  pointing  toward  conflicts  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  dynastic  quarrels  of 
eighteenth  century  Europe.  <9: 172) 

The  British  farces  in  North  America  were  faced  with  what  ma 
have  been  an  impossible  situation.  As  a  consequence  of  the  varia¬ 
ble  relationships  illustrated  by  the  Fabyanic  Model  which  existed 
at  the  start  of  the  Revolution.  the  British  initially  adopted  a 
deterrent  and  indirect  strategv.  It  was  believed  that  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effects  of  such  a  strategy  would  demonstrate  to  the  rebels 
that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  was  unwinnable.  But.  as  the  war  es¬ 
calated.  it  became  increasingly  clear  to  the  British  military 
that  direct  offensive  operations  aimed  at  destroying  the  colonial 
army  were  necessary  if  a  military  victory  was  to  be  achieved.  It 
was  this  dichotemy  in  strategies  which  character 1  zed  British  con- 


duct  of  the  war..  The  indirect  strategy  could  not  win  the  war. 
and  the  offensive  strategy  was  a  strategy  that,  given  the  state 
of  British  military  capabilities,  was  foreordained  to  defeat. 

In  view  of  British  doctrine,  terrain,  hostile  civilian  pop¬ 
ulace,  long  lines  of  supply,  lack  of  support  at  home,  etc.,  the 
British  military  were  unable  to  sustain  effective  offensive  oper¬ 
ations.  In  addition,  the  extreme  caution  exhibited  bv  British 
commanders  hindered  aggressive  operations  necessary  to  seek  and 
destroy  the  enemv.  This  latter  condition,  and  the  prevailing  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  British  military,  was  expressed  by  General  Howe: 

if  I  could  bv  anv  manoeuvre  remove  an 
enemy  from  a  very  advantageous  position, 
without  hazarding  consequences  of  an 
attack,  where  the  point  to  be  carried 
was  not  adequate  to  the  loss  of  men  to 
be  expected  from  the  enterprise,  I  should 
certainly  adopt  that  cautionary  conduct, 
in  the  hopes  of  meeting  my  adversary  upon 
more  equal  terms.  (4; 110) 

Given  this  penchant  for  caution  on  the  part  of  the  British 
military,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  turning  point  of  the  war 
'■“suited  from  a  bold  offensive  campaign  which  was  a  marked  devia¬ 
tion  from  their  deterrent  and  indirect  strategy.  This  departure 
■from  their  initial  strategy  illustrates  the  dual  strategy  dilemma 
that  plagued  British  military  forces  in  the  colonies,  known  as 
the  Saratoga  campaign,  this  operation  was  a  classic  example  of 
the  inability  of  the  British  to  mount  and  sustain  offensive 
thrusts  into  rebel  territory. 

The  idea  for  the  campaign  was  the  brainchild  of  Mayor 
General  John  Burgovne  and.  in  theory,  was  basically  a  sound  plan, 
however ,  as  the  analysis  of  the  Fabvamc  Model  has  shown,  aiven 


British  -doctrine,  -force  structure,  policy,  society,  etc.,  several 
insurmountable  obstacles  existed  which  prevented  the  British  mil¬ 
itary  from  conducting  and  sustaining  bold  offensive  ooeration-: 
against  an  indigenous  rebel  army. 

The  plan  called  for  Burgoyne  to  lead  a  strong  Anglo-termar. 
force  (approximately  6,500  men)  from  Montreal  and,  by  striking 
from  the  North  along  the  Richilieu  and  Hudson  Rivers.  take 
'Albany,  New  York.  At  Albany,  Burgoyne  was  to  be  met  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  3t.  Leger  in  command  of  a  mixed  force  of  British. 
Hessians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  from  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario.  These 
two  farces  would  then  crush  all  colonial  opoosition  in  their  oath 
as  they  met  a  British  force  led  by  General  Howe  driving  north  up 
the  Hudson  from  New  York.  This  campaign  would  then  sever  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  On  the  drive  south  to 
Albany,  General  Burgoyne  was  to  capture  weakly  held  Ticonderoga. 
However,  history  shows  that  the  campaign  was  doomed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  (13:234-255' 

A  key  part  of  the  clan  was  for  thousands  of  Tories. 
Canadians,  and  Indians  to  supplement  the  regular  British  force. 
This  provision  of  the  plan,  however.  fell  far  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions  and  in  at  least  one  aspect  unexpectdlv  worked  against  the 
British:  1)  only  approximately  100  Tories  and  400  Indians  were 
actually  recruited,  and  2)  the  idea  of  using  Indians  to  fight 
against  transplanted  Englishman  was  considered  immoral  bv  English 
society  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  English  society  eventual¬ 
ly  lost  favor  with  the  war.  In  addition,  Burgoyne  was  determined 
to  travel  with  heavy  artillery  (some  138  artiller  pieces  in 
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all',  and  all  the  traditional  trappings  of  an  eighteenth  oentu.^'. 
army.  One  final  item  would  prove  equally  disastrous.  Information 
that  Howe’s  forces  were  in  Pennsylvania,  and  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  drive  north  to  Albany,  was  casually  disregarded  by 
Burgovne  believing  that  London  would  surely  make  General  Howe7: 
forces  available  for  the  most  imoortant  camoaign  of  the  war. 
Undermanned,  overburdened  and  in  the  face  of  declining  support 
home,  in  July  177-7,  General  Burgoyne  left  Montreal  and  began 
the  Saratoga  campaign — a  campaign  uoon  which  the  hones  of  Lore 
North’s  administration  rested. 

The  march  south  through  the  mountains  of  New  York  was  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  slow  due  to  the  excessive  hardware  carried  by  the 
British  and  the  inhospitable  terrain.  Although  Burgovne  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  driving  the  Americans  from  Ticonderoga,  his  lines  of 
supply  were  unable  to  support  his  army  and  the  Americans  ensured 
that  all  supply  along  his  route  of  march  was  destroyed. 

This  supply  problem  was  never  satisfact¬ 
orily  solved  by  the  British:  hence  their 
relative  immobility,  ’tethered  by  their 
supply  lines  to  the  coast,’  and  the  contin¬ 
uing  stress  placed  on  the  Loyalists — to 
keep  the  country  open  behind  the  fighting 
troops  in  a  terrain  where  all  were  opposed 
or  equivocally  neutral  until  proof  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  retain  advantages  was  shown.  f.  4:106 > 

The  detailed  account  of  General  Burgovne’ s  march  south  10 
well  worth  reading.  It  is  an  epic  story  of  the  Revolution  which 
clearly  illustrates  the  shortcomings  of  the  British  military  pos¬ 
ture  m  America  and  the  strength  of  will  of  the  citizen  soldier. 
The  slow  pace  of  the  British  allowed  the  colonial  forces  to  amass 
o  citizen  army  which  overwhelmed  the  British  force.  The  colonial 


to  rces  were  able  to  swell  -from  4,000  to  17.000  .Tien,  On 
October  14,  1777,  totallv  outnumbered  and  with  no  reasonable  noos 

of  supply.  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  near  the  Mew  York  village 
of  Saratoga. 

’’he  defeat  at  Saratoga  was  critical  to  the  British  cause  for 
two  primary  reasons:  it  gave  the  colonies  time  to  train  and  and 
equip  a  regular  army  of  sufficient  capability  to  engage  the 
British  for  the  decisive  battle  which,  bv  this  time,  both  sides 
'new  would  have  to  occur,  and  it  brought  France  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans.  Although  the  colonial  forces  were  able 
to  score  numerous  victories  against  the  British  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  thev  knew  full  well  that  a  trained  reqular  arm\ 
and  an  alliance  with  France  were  crucial  to  final  victor-/  of  the 
war.  Both  these  objectives  were  achieved  after  the  colonial 
victory  at  Saratoga. 

With  the  resources,  men,  and  renewed  confidence  brought  to 
the  colonial  cause  by  the  French,  a  combined  force  o-^  colonial 
and  French  regulars  defeated  the  British  at  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown  in  1791  and  essentially  concluded  the  America.'* 
-evolution.  Cut  off  by  French  seaoower  from  their  lines  of  suc- 
oly.  faced  with  increasing  casualties  and  declining  supoort  bad- 
.  c-h  England.  General  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  General  Washington. 

THE  VIETNAM  WAF: 

The  analysis  of  the  Fabyanic  Model  shows  that  the  United 
States  faced  much  the  same  situation  in  Vietnam  that  the  British 
xacsd  in  the  American  Revolution.  Consequently,  American  leader- 
shio  initially  adopted  very  much  the  same  military  straceg  ac 


the  British.  Early  in  the  war  (prior  to  1964),  the  United 


States 


attempted  tc  halt  Communist  expansionism  in  South  Vietnam  through 
a  cumulative  deterrent  and  indirect  strategy.  When  it  became 
clear  that  this  strategy  was  failing,  and  the  Communists  were 
escalating  the  level  of  conflict,  the  United  States  adopted  a 
more  direct  strategy  (although  limited)  designed  to  bring  North 
Vietnam  to  the  negotiating  table. 

To  be  sure,  the  Vietnam  War  was  politically  more  complex 
than  the  American  Revolution.  However,  like  the  British  200  .-ears 
earlier,  the  United  States  hoped  to  deal  initially  with  the  in¬ 
surgency  with  as  little  use  of  force  as  passible.  For  the  first 
two  years,  the  United  States  limited  its  military  role  to  that  of 
advisors  and  special  farces  units.  As  the  Viet  Cong  became  in¬ 
creasingly  more  aggressive  and  successful,  the  United  States 
began  to  focus  its  efforts  on  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  and  grad¬ 
ually  increased  its  military  commitment.  By  the  end  of  1963, 
16,000  troops  had  been  deployed  to  South  Vietnam.  In  1964.  m 
response  to  ever  increasing  Communist  aggression,  the  United 
States  chose  to  begin  bombing  the  North  and,  like  the  British  in 
the  Revolution,  dramatically  changed  their  strategy.  Incumbent  in 


the  enemy’s  war  -fighting  capability,  but  rather  was  designed  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  negotiating  table.  Four  years  later, 
this  gradual  escalation  o-f  military  -force  by  both  sides  culminat¬ 
ed  in  the  dramatic  battle  o-f  Tet.  Unlike  the  British,  however, 
the  American  military  never  tasted  significant  defeat  in  the 
field.  But,  nonetheless,  Tet  1968  was  a.  significant  victory  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  against  the  American  center  of  gravity: 

Rather  than  commending  the  military 
victory,  Americans  were  instead  hcrri- 
f 1 ed  by  the  brutality  of  war,  and  Tet 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  radically  in¬ 
tensified  antiwar  protest.  (14:756) 

American  society  and  segments  of  its  leadership  chose  the  real i tv 
they  wished  to  see.  In  the  face  of  increasing  casualties,  cut-lie 
support  for  the  war  declined,  and  pressure  to  negotiate  increas¬ 
ed.  Three  years  later,  the  United  States  pulled  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  had  won  the  battles,  but  lost  the  war.  The 
reasons  for  the  defeat  are  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  Fabvanic 
Model  and  closely  parallel  the  conditions  encountered  bv  the 
British  during  the  Revolution.  Essentially,  the  United  States  had 
failed  to  adapt  to  the  tactical,  strategic,  and  political  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  war  they  found  in  Southeast  Asia  while  completely  un¬ 
derestimating  their  enemy’s  capabilities.  By  adopting  a  flexible 
response  policy  and  a  strategy  of  "gradualism, "  the  United  States 
disdained  the  strategic  offensive  early  in  the  war  and.  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  any  hooe  of  preventing  the  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam.  Had  the  United  States  not  felt  politically  compel  led  to 
limit  the  use  of  force  early  in  the  war  then,  like  the  British 
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experience  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  outcome  of  the  ws-* 
might  have  been  very  different. 

CONCLUSION 

The  analysis  of  the  Fabyanic  Model  variables  clearly  shows 
that  both  the  British  and  United  States  failed  to  appreciate  the 
true  nature  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Vietnam  War  respec¬ 
tively.  Both  wars  were  revolutionary  civil  wars  which  gradually 
escalated  into  conflicts  approaching  the  conventional  conflicts 
which  were  representative  of  the  time.  Both  wars  were  true  revol¬ 
utions  and  each  nation,  failing  to  fullv  comprehend  the  enemy’s 
commitment,  was  forced  to  respond  gradually  to  an  escalating 
level  of  intensity  of  conflict  dictated  by  the  rebel  armies. 

The  military  commanders  in  both  wars  were  clearly  saddled  b- 
national  policies  which  resulted  in  military  doctrines  incapable 
of  bringing  the  conflicts  to  a  successful  military  conclusion. 
While  military  commanders  can  understand  the  concept  of  limited 
objectives,  the  use  of  limited  means  to  achieve  these  objectives 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  war.  The  us e  of  limited  means 
in  these  wars  resulted  from  the  fact  that  national  objectives 


were  unclear.  And,  in  the  absence  of  clear  object: .es,  the  na¬ 
tional  command  authorities  inhibited  military  operations  for  fear 
of  reducing  negotiating  flexibility.  The  following  thoughts, 
while  written  about  the  British  in  the  American  Revolution,  are 
also  applicable  to  the  Vietnam  War: 

It  is  a  sound  maxim  in  war  to  be  clear 
about  one’s  objective — all  the  rest 
will  follow,  given  sufficient  resources 
and  activity.  Until  1778,  this  was  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  British  who  were  uncertain 
about  their  main  motive.  Was  it  to  con- 


ciliate,  or  to  subdue,  the  Americans: 
negotiated  peace  or  war?  This  lack  of 
determination  meant  immediate  loss  of 
initiative.  Too  vigorous  a  policy  would 
ruin  the  chance  of  a  settlement  whilst 
too  lenient  handling  of  the  rebels  could 
only  encourage  them.  IT  SEEMS  CLEAR 
THAT  HAD  AN  ENERGETIC  POLICY  BEEN  FOL¬ 
LOWED  FROM  THE  START  BY  POURING  TROOPS 
AND  SUPPLIES  TO  THE  DECISIVE  POINTS, 

BY  ISOLATING  THE  MAIN  AREAS  OF  DI¬ 
SAFFECTION,  AND  BY  DEALING  DECISIVELY 
WITH  EACH  ONE,  THE  REBELLION  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  CRUSHED  BEFORE  FRANCE  ENTERED  THE 
WAR.  THERE  WAS  NOT  IN  THESE  YEARS  ONE 
OVERRIDING  PLAN  TO  WHICH  ALL  ELSE  WAS 
SUBORDI INATED.  THE  BRITISH  WERE  HOPING 
TO  HEAL  AND  SETTLE.  AS  WELL  AS  TO  CON¬ 
QUER,  AND  IMAGINED  THAT  BY  THEIR  VERY 
APPEARANCE  THE  REBELLION  COULD  BE  PUT 
DOWN  AS  SUDDENLY  AS  IT  HAD  BROKEN  OUT 
— HENCE  THEIR  NEGLECT  OF  WHAT  SHOULD 
ALWAYS  ACCOMPANY  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
THE  OBJECTIVE,  SUFFICIENT  RESOURCES 
READILY  AVAILABLE  FOR  ITS  ATTAINMENT.  (4:113) 

One  last  parallel  between  the  two  wars  is  significant — if 
only  to  show  that  the  use  of  military  force  was  merely  a  facade 
for  a  national  leadership  bereft  of  clear  political  vision.  In 
bath  wars,  each  nation  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  while  engaged 
in  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy.  Again,  the  following 
passage  was  written  about  the  American  Revolution,  but  is  remark¬ 
able  in  its  appl i cabi 1 i ty  to  the  Vietnam  War: 

To  pursue  approaches  for  peace  while 
using  to  their  utmost  extent  the  soldiers 
and  ships  which  were  provided  were  in 
reality  two  incompatible  aims  -  AND  IT 
WAS  THIS  MISCONCEPTION  WHICH  FRUSTRATED 
THE  UNDOUBTED  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  THE  BRITISH 
OPENED  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  THE  COLONIES, 

AND  HINDERED  THEM  IN  ACTION  AGAINST 
THEIR  SMALL,  UNORGANISED  ENEMY.  (4:113) 

The  principal  lesson  to  be  learned  from  both  wars  is  that  when 


military  force  is  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  policy  in  deal- 


ing  with  revolutionary  civil  wars,  the  -force  must  be  decisi.e  an 
swi-ft.  I  -f  this  action  is  politically  untenable,  then  alterrati'. 
means  to  the  application  o-f  military  force  must  be  used  t 
achieve  national  objectives. 

In  summary,  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Vietnam  War  wer 
remarkably  similar  in  many  ways.  In  both  cases,  the  primary  caus 
of  each  nation’s  political  failure  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  v.n 
derstanding  of  the  true  character  of  the  conflicts,  unclear  n? 
tional  objectives,  and  military  strategies  initially  predicate 
on  the  limited  use  of  force.  In  the  future,  when  faced  with  re 
volutionary  civil  wars,  military  commanders  should  advocate  mil: 
tary  force  only  when  the  political  situation  will  support  a  de¬ 
cisive  military  campaign  early  in  the  conflict. 
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